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Do varying racial and social school mixtures 
sxgnificantly relate to s^^if-esteem of black and white fifth-grade 
pupxls? The purpose of the present study was to examine several 
facets of this question. Interrelationships were studied among 
pupxl's self-esteem and the following demographic variables: school's 
racxal composition, pupil's sex, pupil's socioeconomic status, and 
school's socioeconomic composition. The author takes the position 
that pupxls' attitudes are just as important, if not more important, 
than scholastxc achievement, particularly where attitudes are stiTdied 
xn relatxonship to school's and pupil »s racial and socioeconomic 
groupxngs. Self-esteem was measured by ft7 items from the Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory and six items from the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity Survey, iwo samples were employed. Data were analyzed for 
2753 i^ite subjects from 72 schools throughout Pennsylvan-J a. The 
samples were drawn from a larger Pennsylvania Department of Education 
state assessment sample cf 20,000 subjects from 355 elementary school 
buildxngs throughout Pennsylvania. Data were collected in the fall of 
1969. The results of this study have implications for pupils' 
assignments to builoiings, as well as implications for the selection 
of teachers, the allocation of resources, and the offering of special 
programs. (Author/ JM) 
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SUMMARV 



Self-Esteem of Black and White Fifth-Grade Pupils 
as a Function of Denographic Categoriration 

Joan S. Beers, Pennsylvania Department of Education 



Purpose 



Are there significant differences in self-esteem amono lAite 
and among black fifth-grade pupils when 

a. school's racial composition differs? 

b. pupil's sex differs? 

c. pupil's socioeconomic status differs? 

d. . school's socioeconomic composition differs? 

e. any two or more of the demographic variables combine? 

Host of the literature does not speak directly to the focus 
of the present study. There is a tendency to label all black pupils 
OS disadvcmtaged" and to treat them as if they were an integral group 
Horeover, there is an emphasis on negative characteristics of this 
group as compared to some assumed norm, usually middle-class white. 
Ifach of the research is directed at relationships between single vari- 
eties despite increasing awareness that there are few if any phenomena 
which can be adequately explained on the basis of the interaction be- 
tween only two variables. Finally, cognitive rather than affective 
variables receive most of the attention. The author takes the posi- 
tion that pupils' attitudes are just as important, if not more impor- 
tant, than scholastic achievement, particularly where attitudes are 
studied in relationship to school's and pupil's racial and socioeco- 
nomic groupings-. 

Method 

Self-esteem was measured by 47 items from the Coopersmith 
self -Esteem Inventory aid six items from the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity Survey. Two 3x2x2x2 factorial analyses of variance 
were computed— one for white Ss and one for black Ss. Eight hypotheses 
were tested. ~ ^ 

Data Source 

TWo samples were employed. Data were analyzed for 2,753 
White Ss from 72 schools throughout Pennsylvania and 500 black Ss from 
^8 schools throughout Pennsylvania. The samples were drawn from a 
J'^fn'^nnn""^^^^""^" Department of Education state assessment sample 
ot 20,000 Ss from 355 elementary school buildings throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. Data were collected in the fall of 1969. 



Significant Results for White Pupils (p<.01) 



Ss in schools where the percentage of black pupils was less 
than 5 had higher self-esteem than Ss in schools where the percentage 
of black pupils vras more than 25. This finding was clarified further 
by whether the pupil was a boy or a girl end by whether the pupil was 
in a low socioeconomic status school or in a middle socioeconomic 
status school. Middle-status Ss had higher self-esteem than low- 
status Ss. Ss in middle socioeconomic .status schools had higher self- 
esteem than Ss in low socioeconomic status schools. 

Significant Results for Black Pupils (p.<Cl) 

Ss -in schools where the percentage of black pupils was more 
than 50 had higher self-esteem than Ss in schools where the percentage 
of black pupils was less than 25. Middle-status Ss had higher self-" 
esteem than low- status Ss. Ss in low socioeconomic status schools 
had higher self-esteem than Ss in middle socioeconomic status schools. 

Educatxonal Importance /of Study 

School districts can neither control nor alter the race, 
Uie sex, or the social status of their pupils. They can, in some in- 
stances, exert some control over the racial and socioeconomic composi- 
tions of eljBmentary- school buildings. They can, in most instonces, 
exert control over the selecrfron of teachers, the amount and quality 
of resources in any one building and the types of programs offered. 
The results of the present study offer implications for pupils* as- 
signments to buildings, as well as implications for the selection of 
teachers, the allocation of resources and the offering of special 
programs. Cdution must be exercised in interpreting the results, 
however, since the stucfy was hot experimental. 



Self •Esteem of Black and White Fifth-Grade Pupils 
as a Function of Demographic Categorization 

Purpose 

A long series of attacks on -segregated schooling began in 
the early 1900 "s and culminated in 1954 with the Brown v. the Board 
of Education decision.— The "separate but equal" principle was to 
stand no longer. Chief Justice Warren stated in court opinion 
that 

... to seporate then Cblock children! from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their sta- 
tus in the community that may effect their very hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone .... We 
conclude that in the field of pttblic education the doc- 
trine of "separate hut equal" has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal Cstoff. 
1967, p. 7j. 

Since 1954, thu issues surrounding the racial composition 
of schools have been accompanied by great quantities of emotion, 
voliunes of theorizing, but little systematic theoretical research. 
Speaking in 1956 at the annual meeting of the New York State Psy- 
chological Association, Cook (1963) stated that the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision on segregation offered opportunities for research 
that would increase our understanding of the process of change in 
interpersonal relations between social groups. The decision pro- 
vided a "rare opportunity" to acquire essential knowledge. He stated 
further that there was a tendency to overestimate the probable ef- 
fects from iJie change in school patterns, both among the liberals 
who hoped that desegregation of schools would lead to desegregation 
in all aspects of life and among many Southerners who feared that it 



would. He spoke of the schools as a "natural laboratory." 

It appears, hovrever, that few researchers have taken advan- 
tage of the "rare opportunity" in the "natural laboratories" and that 
much needed knowledge is still in its primary stages. Testifying be- 
fore a House education subcommittee in June 1970, psychologist Arthur 
Jensen and sociologist Ernest Van Den Hdag ( Behavior Today , 1970) 
urged Congress to require scientifically valid research on the edu- 
cational effect of compulsory school desegregation. Jensen stated 
his belief that the educational abilities and needs of the majority 
J>f white and black children were sufficiently different and that both 
groups would be cheated if uniformity rather than diversity became 
the^rule . _ Van Den Haag charged that the courts had been misled in 
the early 1950 •s with the thesis that "psychological injury" can be 
caused by racial segregation. Also, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the issue is not only an educational one, but a political 
and social one as well. School district^ are faced with court orders 
to desegregate, while at the same time housing patterns are racially 
and socioeconomically unbalanced, and anxious parents are desiring 
to maintain the neighborhood school. "Busing" may well have become 
the most explosive word of the decade. 

Cohen (1970) noted that American ideology holds that school- 
ing is the best remedy for inequalities of social and economic oppor- 
tunity. The ideology implies also that social reform will not arise 
from the aggregate redistribution of social and economic status but 
from the maintenance of merit standards on the basis of which quali- 
fied individuals can effect a personal redistribution. Finally, it 



is widely believed that, although public education provided the means 
by which southern and eastern Europeans moved into' tiie social, cul** 
turol, and political mainstream, •'it is not currently performing the 
some service for blacks tp* 153." c 

The national commitment to eliminate segregation is based 
on broad goals and values of society. O'Reilly (1969) stated that 
given this commitment, it is vitally important that all systematic 
knowledge be brought to bear on making the process of desegregation 
as psychologically and educationally effective as possible. 

Do varying racial and social school mixtures significantly 
relate to self-esteem of black and v*iite fifth-grade pupils? The 
purpose of the present study was to examine several facets of this 
question. Interrelationships were studied among pupil's self-esteem 
and the following demographic variables: 

School's racial composition 

Pupil's sex 

Pupil's socioeconomic status 
School's socioeconomic composition 
Definition of Terms 

Racial Composition (RC) is defined as the combination, in 
percentages, of black and white pupils in the fifth grade. St. John 
(1970) suggested the term "racial composition*' since, she stated, 
neither educators nor social scientists agree on the definition of 
other terms such as "racial balance," "desegregation," or "integra- 
tion. " 

Sex is defined as the gender of the pupil. 



Socioeconomic Status (SES) is defined qs the relative so- 
cial status of the pupil as measured by the occupational and educa* 
tional attainments of his guardian. 

Socioeconomic Composition (SEC) is defined as the combina- 
tion, in proportions,, of ••low- status'' and •'middle-status^' pupils in 
the school. Levin (1968) noted that family background characteris- 
tics of a set of pupils determine not only the advantages with which 
they come, to school, hut also are associated closely with the amotint 
and quality of resources invested in the school. 

Self-Bsteem is defined as a personal judgment of self- 
worthiness. The views one has of his adequacies, his inadequacies, 
his values, and his desires all contribute to one's degree of self- 
esteem. 

He search Question 

Are there significant differences among white and omong 
black fifth-grade pupils in self-esteem when: 

a. school's racial composition differs? 

b. pupil's, sex differs? 

c. pupil's socioeconomic status differs? 

d. school's socioeconomic composition differs? 

e. any two or more of the social variables combine? 

( 
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Related Literature 

Racial Composition, Socioeconomic Status, 
Sex, and Socioeconomic Composition 

The most comprehensive study conducted on the relationships 
between racial composition and pupil's achievement was the Equality 
of Educational Opportunity Survey (Coleman, J., Campbell, E., Hobson, 
C, McPartland, J., Mood, M. , Weinfeld, P., t York, R., 1966). The 
investigators administered a series of achievement tests and ques- 
tionnaires to more than 600,000 Ss in 4,000 elementary ard secondary 
schools. Verbal ability scores which showed more variation than other 
tests scores, were' used as the chief measures of academic, achieve- 
ment. The study made available, for the first time, evidence on the 
extent of ethnic segregation and academic retardation for minority 
group children. Coleman's study showed that northeastern, sixth- 
grade, black pupils achieved highest in reading comprehension in 
schools where the proportion of white classmates was more than 50%, 
next highest in schools where the propottion of white classmates was 
0, less higher, in schools whsro the proportion of white classmates 
was 50%, and lowest in schools where th-^ proportion of white class- 
mates was- less than 50%. The differences, however, were extremely 
small. 

O'Reilly (1969) reviewed the literature on the relation- 
ships between racial composition and pupil's achievement and con- 
cluded that "the racial composition of the school appears to have a 
flight (or no) relation to educational development in either whites 
or Negroes Cp. 243." 



The literature indicates that racial factors cannot be con* 
sidered apart from family background factors. St, John (1970) stated 
that^ since family background factors are positively related to the 
achievements of both black and white pupils^ it is ''crucial to con- 
trol them in any study of the influence of ethnic composition Cp- 1133, 

There is so^je evidence to suggest that sex may be a relevent 

variable particularly for black Ss, Deutsch (1967)^ over a three* 

# 

year period^ studied 400 Ss in two northern urban schools as they 
progressed from fourth through six-A grade. The racial compositions 
of the schools were 99% black aid P4% white. The socioeconomic levels 
of the Ss were similarly low. Black girls significantly outperformed 
black boys in reading and arithmetic on the Stanford Achievement Test. 
Moreover, black girls, in comparison to black boys, less often re* 
ported a negative fomily atmosphere, or a negative self-image and 
were more popular with their peers. White girls performed better 
than white boys only in reading. 

Deutsch stated that the social role expectations for the 
black girl were less in conflict with middle -class value systems than 
for the black boys. The tendency for black families to be matriarchal 
provides the girl with an identification model, while the boy is often 
left with no strong personal male figure with whom to identify. 

. As a corollary, the Ausubels (1963) observed that one of 
the most striking features of ego development in the segregated black 
community was the relatively more favored position enjoyed by girls. 
Girls ^owed superiority "in academic, personal, and social adjust- 
ment. They had higher achievement needs^ assumed more responsible 



roles / and completed more edtacation at all levels* 

Pettigrew (1967), ofter reanalyzing some of the Coleman 

data, reported that the most significant school correlate of achieve** 

ment test secret in the Coleman study was the social class cliaate 

of the school. "Put bluntly, children of all backgrounds tend to do 

better in schools with a predominately micldle^lass milieu • • . 1 

After reviewing the literature on socioeconomic composition and scho«» 

lastic achievement, O'Reilly (1969) concluded thut 

The social class composition of the school has been es-> 
tablished as an educationally relevant dimension, with sub- 
stantial implications for the educational and social devel^* 
opment of socially and economically disadvantaged studeitts 
in general. Negro and Puerto Ricon students are much more 
likely to be subjected to any negative effects resulting, 
from school social class composition, since they are more 
likely to attend schools consisting of predominately lower 
class students at the elementary level, where it appears 
to make the most difference. Iflhite students are^also 
likely to be affected by attendance in predominately lower 
status schools although to a lesser extent Q>. 2383. 

O'Reilly (1969) concluded fiurther that schools are likely 

to be educationally effective for the disadvantdged minority group 

f 

if the proportion of lower»status students in the school does not ex«* 

ceed roughly 30%« 

Self*Esteem 

There is sos:e evidence that school's racial composition «s 
not related to white pupils' self-esteem (Coleman, et al., 1966; 
Caplin^ 1968/ O'Reilly, 1969; Zirkel & Moses, 1971). Girls had 
higher self-esteem than boys in tw studies .(Scares t Soared , 1969: 
Greenberger, Campbell, Sorensen, and O'Connor, 1971) ai^ middle-* 
status pupils had higher self-esteem than low-status pupils in one 
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study (Greenberger et al, 1971). 

Trowbridge (1970) nctainistereii the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Inventory to "disadvantaged" and aiddle -class students in 54 class* 
rooms. Self-esteem was found to be significantly higher among the 
culturally disadvantaged whether or not the schools were integrated. 

Ihere is some evidence that block pupils' self-esteem in- 
creases as the proportion of black pupils in fht school increases 
(Coleman et al, 1966; Scares t Scares, 1969). Dlack girls had 
higher self-esteem "Oian black boys in two studies (Ausub.l t AusubAl, 
1963; Deutsch, 1967). There is no empiriccd evidence on t'ht rela- 
tionship between social class ond self-esteem for black pupils. 
Conclusions from the Literature 

Most of the literature does not speak directly to the focus 
of the present stu<fy. The tendency was to treat the "disadvantaged" 
as if it were a meaningful and integral group. Horcmer, emphasis 
vjas placed on negative characteristics or deficits of this group as 
compared to some assumed norm^ usually middle-class white. In those 
studies in which social class as well as race wete considered^ in 
only one study (Brozovich, 1970) were middle -class pupils used as 
subjects. Edington (1970) stated that it is known that "disadvan- 
taged'* are poor and deficient. Such studies are not very helpful to 
educators. Research involving more detailed onalysis is needed for 
educators to develop effective compensatory and developmental pro- 
grams that provide alternate routes to learning. 

Mout of the literature vras directed at relationships be- 
tween single variables despite increasing awareness that there are 



few if any phenomena which con be adequately explained on the basis 
of the interaction between only two variables. Gordon (1970) noted 
that "too little attention is given to the examination of multiple 
interactions and multiple relationships in the genesis of behavior 
or behavior change Cp. llj." 'T 

Farthermore ^ while there is some agreement (Coleman et ol. , 
1966; O'Reilly, 1969) that white pupils are not adversely affected 
by attending integrated schools, there is little empirical evidence 
to support these conclusions. 

One of the reasons for the paucity of research relating 
social variables to pupils* attitudes is that cognitive ra^er than 
affective variables received most of the attention; Reviewir^ the' 
literature on desegregation and minority group perfozmance, St. John 
(1970) stated that although the subject of her review should have 
been the relationship of racial composition to children's total in- 
tellectual, emotional, and moral development, in most of the research 
scholastic achievement was the sole criterion variable. 

The focus of the present utu^ is on the relationship (s) 
between self-esteem and two school variobles. (racial composition and 
socioeconomic composition), and two pupil classifications (sex and 
socioeconomic status). 
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Research Hypotheses 

The expected relationships (main effects) between self- 
esteem and the independent variables are as follows: 



White Pupil's Self-Esteem 

Hypothesis 

NUll 

Girls score higher 



A School's Racial Composition 
B Pupil's Sex — 
C Pupil's Socioeconomic Status 

J}^ School's. Socioeconomic 
Composition 



Kiddle-status pupils 
score higher 

Pupils in middle so- 
cioeconomic status 
schools score higher 



Black Pdpil's Self -Esteem 



A School's Racial Composition 
B Pupil's Sex 

C Rxpil's Socioeconomic Status 



D School's Socioeconomic 
Composition 



Ifypothesis 

Scores increase as 
the pnroportion of 
black pupils in- 
creases 

Girls score hig^i:er 

Middle -status pupils 
score higher 

Aipils in middle so- 
cioeconomic status 
schools score hi^er 
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Procedure 

The Sample 

Tuo samples were employed— a -sample of white fifth -grade 
Ss:.and a sample of black fifth-grade Ss. Both samples were drawn 
from a larger Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE) stratified/ 
random, cluster sample. All of the black pupils in-the PDE's sample 
were included in the sample for the study. Data were analyzed for 
550 Ss from 38 schools. 

Table 1 presents a description of the black sample classi- 
fied by school's racial composition. 



fosert Table 1 about here 



The sample of white pupils for the present study included 
all of the white pupils in the schools from which the sample of black 
pupils was drawn. From the more than 300 schools in the PDE's sample 
in which the proportion of black pupils was less than 5%, every tenth 
school on the list was selected. Data were analyzed for 2,753 Ss 
-from 72 schools. 

Table 2 presents a description of the white sample classi- 
fied by school's racial composition. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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TABLE 1 

Number of Schools and Black Pupils 
Classified by Racial Composition of School 

Racial Conposition Schools Black Pupils 

. More than 502 black - 
25-50Z black 
Less than 25Z black 
Total 



.•5... 
4 
29 
38 



.309 
68 
173 
550 



TABLE 2 

Number of Schools and White Pupils 
' Classified Sy Racial Composition of School 

Racial Composition Schools White Pupils 

More than 25Z. black 
5-25Z black 
Less than 5Z black 
Total 



1.1- 
29 
32 
72 



182 
1268 
1303 
2753 



Measurement 

The self-esteem inventory contains 53 items, Portyseven 
of- the items are from the .'self ^esteem inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) 
and the remaining six ixe^ozs are from Coleman's (1966) Equality of 
Educational Opportunity survey. Several reliability estimates rang* 
ing from .85 to .89 are reported by Ketcham (1965), Coopersmith (1967), 
and Beers (1970). 

Likert analysis revealed that 49 of the items correlated 
at least .20 with the total score ond three of the remaining four 
items correlated at least .16 with the total score. All but one of 
the items discriminated significantly (pCOl) between the highest-* 
scoring 27% and the lowest-scoring 27%.- . - . - 

The principal-components factor solution revealed a general 
factor, self-esteem, supporting the use of a total score for the in- 
ventory. Factor 1 of the principal-components solution involved 52 
of the items with factor loadings of at least .43 and one item with 
a factor loading of .33. 

Most of the factor loadings were substantial (,40+) on just 
one of the factors. Factor 1 involved those items in which pupils 
expressed confidence or lack of confidence in their pcpacity to ful- 
fill some of their hopes and ambitions. Items such as ^'Luck decides 
most things that happen to me," and ^If I work hard, I can be what I 
want to be'' were included in. Factor 1. PDE researchers labeled Fac- 
tor 1 "Control of E nvironment . " 

Factor 2 contained those items in which pupils referred to 
relationships with parents and reflected judgments about their ability 
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to present a favorable inspression to others. Items such as "My 
parents and I have a lot of fiin together," and "I'm not as nice 
looking as most people" were included in Factor 2. The factor was 
labeled "Relating to Others." 

Factor 3 reflected those items in which pupils expressed 
.opinions about themselves in relation to teachers and schools. Items 
such as "I like to be called on in class," and "I often get dis- 
couraged in school" were included in Factor 3. The factor was la- 
beled "Achieving in School." 

Factor 4 reflected those items in which pupils revealed a 
sense of adequacy or inadequacy or security or insecurity about them- 
selves in general. Items" such as "I'm pretty sure of myself," and 
"I often wish I were someone else" were included in Fhctor 4. The 
factor was labeled "Personal Attributes." 

Pupil's race and school's racial composition were scaled. 
Pupils identified themselves, as black, white, or other. School's 
racial composition was computed from the responses to the race item". 
The percentage of black respondents in the fifth grade defined the 
racial composition of the school. The author decided the school's 
racial composition category after the fact. The author hoped that 
both the white and black samples would contain enough cases to in- 
clude Ss both in the minority and the majority racial groups in their 
respective schools. In the white sample, there were not enough 
respondents in the minority group to form a category. Therefore, it 
was necessary to collapse the cells into three categories: more 
than 25% black, 5-25% black, and less than 5% black. ' 
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In the black sample, Ss are both in the majority and the 
minority. The three categories are: more than 50?^ black, 25-50% 
black, and less than 25% black. 

Pupil's socioeconomic status and school's socioeconomic 
composition were scaled. Teachers coded the occupation of the pu- 
pil's father and mother on the Reiss (.'961) listing of occupations. 
The Reiss index is scaled from 1 to 96. Dentists have a weight of 
96 and miners have a weight of 1. Reiss derived the index from a 
regression equation based upon the median income level and the median 
level of educational attainment associated with each occupation. 

The median income in I960 in Pennsylvania was $4,652 (De- 
partment of Commerce, 1960). The 1970 census data were not avail- 
able at the time of the study. With few exceptions, the median 
income for occupations scaled 15 or below on the Reiss listing was 
below $4,500. The author categorized Ss with scores above 15 as 
middle SES and S.s with scores at 15 or below as low SES. 

School's socioeconomic composition was based upon the per- 
centage of low-status pupils in the school. O'Reilly (1969) con- 
cluded that schools are likely to be educationally effective if the 
percentage of lower-status pupils in the school does not exceed 
roughly 30. Based on O'Reilly's conclusion, the author classified 
those schools in which the proportion of low-status pupils was less 
than one -third as middle socioeconomic status schools, and those 
schools in which the proportion of low-status pupils was one-third 
or more as low socioeconomic status schools. 
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Design 

The design is a four -way factorial analysis of variance. 
For each sample the 3x2x2x2 factorial analysis of variance was 
computed. Figure 1 illustrates the design for the white sample. Fi- 
gure 2 illustrates the design for the black sample. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Insert Figure 2. about here 
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3X2X2X2 = 24 
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A X B X C X D 



FIG. 1. Analysis of variance model for white pupils, 
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3X2X2X2 - 24 
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^'IG. 2 • Analysis of variance model for black pupils. 
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Results 



Self-Bsteera for White Pupils 

Table 3 summarizes the results of the four-way analysis of 
variance on self-esteem for white Ss. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Table 4 presents the weighted means and starxJard deviations 
for self-esteem for white Ss. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



There was a significant (p« .01) P ratio for pupil's self- 
esteem and school's racial composition. Table 4 reveals that Ss in 
schools where the proportion of black pupils was below 5% scored 
highest in self-esteem. Ss in schools where the proportion of black 
pupils was more than 25% scored lowest in self-esteem. 

The main effect for sex and self-esteem was not signifi- 
cant. The main effect for socioeconomic status and self-esteem ivas 
significant (p< .01). Middle-status Ss scored signif icantl^ higher 
than low-status Ss. 

There was a significant (p< .01) F ratio for school's socio- 
economic composition and self-esteem. Ss in middle socioeconomic 



TABLE 3 

Analysis of Variance: Self-Esteen for Whites 



Source df MS F 



Racial Cooposicion (A) 


2 


5974.08 


44.19** 


Sex (B) 


1 


458.97 




Socioeconomic Status (C) 


1 


12364.09 


91.45** 


Socioeconomic Composition (D) 


1 


12398.15 


91.70** 


A X B 


2 


850.04 


6.29** 


A X C 


2 


191.48 




A X D 


2 


584.69 


4.32** 

1 


B X C 


1 


372.38 




B X D 


1 


5.04 




C X D 


1 


.88 




A X B X C 


1 


29.76 




A X B X D 


2 


95.90 




A X C X D 


2 


239.19 




B X C X D 


1 


14.96 




A X B X C X D 


2 


43.35 




Within Cells 


2729 


135.00 





*p .05 
**p "< .01 
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TABLE 4 

Vhlte Pupils' Weighted Means and Standard Deviations 
for Sel£~Esteen by Independent Variable 

Variable X * • SD N 

Racial Composition 

More than 25Z black 30.82 16.09 182 

5-25% black 35.94 11.87 1268 ' 

Less than 5% black 38.66 11.74 1303 

Sex 

Boys 36.53 12.69 1403 

Girls 37.27 11.88 .1350 

Socioeconoolc Status 

Low 32.78 11.21 773 

Middle 38.49 12.35 1980 

Socioeconomic Composition 

Low 34.50 ■ 12.12 1467 

Middle .39.62 11.96 1286 
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status schools scored significantly higher than Ss in low socioeco- 
nomic status schools. 

Two two-way interactions reached statistical significance: 
racial composition and sex (p< .01), and racial composition and so- 
cioeconomic composition (p< .01). 

Table 5 presents the weigh tei means and standard deviations 
for levels of racial composition over sex. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Figure 3 illustrates the A x B interaction. 



Ins^ert Figure 3 about here 



Table 5 and Figure 3 reveal that self-esteem scores for both boys 
and girls increased as the percentage of black pupils in the school 
decreased. However, whereas the boys' mean was conspicuously lower 
than the girls' mean in schools where tiie proportion of black pupils 
was highest, the lines cross as boys' and girls' scores come together 
in schools where the proportion of black pupils was lowest. 

Table 6 presents the weighted means and stondard deviations 
for levels of racial composition over levels of socioeconomic 
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T^LE 5 

White Pupils* Weighted » Self-Esteem Means and 



Standard Deviations by Racial Comjposition over Sex 



1 ll 1 

Racial Composition 


Sex 




Boys 






Girls 




X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


More than 25Z black 


28.10 


16.18 


95 


33.78 


15.47 

ff 


87 


5-25Z black 


36.33 


12.26 


659 


36.58 


11.43 


609 


Less than 5Z black 


38.96 


11.86 


649 


38.36 


U.64 


654 
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4> 



39 
38 
37 
*36' 
35 
34 
•33 

32 

31 p 

30 

29 

28 

27 




I 



± 



1 



Bj^ - Boys 
Bj - Girls 

Aj^ - More than 25% black 

A2 - 5-25% black 

A3 - Less than 5% black 



Al A2 A3 

Levels of Racial Composition 
FIG. 3. Self-Esteem ceans for each level of Sex 
at each level of Racial Conposition for white pupils. 
Original data given in Table 8. 
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composition. 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Figure 4 illustrates the A x D interaction. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Table 6 and Figure 4 reveal that self-esteem scores increased for Ss 
in both low-status and middle-status schools as the percentage of 
black pupils in tiie school decreased. However, for Ss in low-status 
schools, scores increased more sharply as the percentage of black 
pupils decreased from more than 25 to 5-25, whereas for Ss in middle- 
status schools, scores increased more sharply as the percentage of 
black pupils decreased from 5-25 to less than 5. 

No three-way interaction was significant on self-esteem for 

white Ss. 

Self -Esteem for Black Pupils 

Table 7 summarizes the results of the four-way analysis of 
variance on self-esteem for black Ss. 



Insert Table 7 about here 
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TABLE 6 

White Pupils' Weighted, Self-Esteem Means and Standard 
Deviations by Racial Composition over Socioeconomic Composition 



Sacial Composition 



Low Socioeconomic Middle Socioeconomic 

Compos i ti on Compos i t i on 

X SD N X SD N 



More than 25Z black 


30.46 


16.22 


169 


35.38 


13.66 


13 


5-25Z black 


34.63 


11.28 


718 


37.63 


12.42 


550 


Less than 5% black 


35.50 


11.48 


580 


41.20 


11.32 


723 
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Ai A2 A3 



Levels of Racial Composition 
FIG. 4 . Self-Esteem means for each level of Socio- 
economic Composition at each level of Racial Composition 
for white pupils. Original data given in Table 9. 
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TABLE 7 

Analysis of Variance: Self-Estees for Blacks 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Racial CQmposition (A) 


2 


1436.90 


4.50** 


Sex (B) 


1 


31.82 




Socioeconomic Status (C) 


1 


1576.54 


4.93** 


Socioeconomic Composition (D) 1 


2707.90 


8.47** 


A X B 


2 


805.28 




A X C 


2' 


74.31 




A X D 


2 


319.80 




B X C 


1 


14.17 


1 


B X D 


1 


22.55 


t • 


C X D 


1 


144.16 


1 


A X B X C 


1 


486.24 




A X B X D 


2 


392.78 




A X C X D 


2 


23.39 




B X C X D 


1 


5.52 




A X B X C X D 


2 


245.67 




Within Cells 


526 


319.31 





*p < .05 
''*p < .01 
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Table 8 presents the weighted means and standard devia* 
tions for self -esteem for black Ss. 



Insert Table 8 about here 



There was a significant (p< •Ol) F ratio for p^^pil's self- 
esteem and school's racial composition. Table 8 reveals that Ss 
in schools where the proportion of black pupils was more than 50?^ 
scored highest in self-esteem. Ss in schools where the proportion 
of black pupils was less thdn 25% scored lowest in self-esteem. • 

The main effect for sex and self-esteem was not signifi- 
cant. The main effect for socioeconomic status and self-esteem was 
significant (p< .05). Middle-status Ss scored significantly higher 
than low-status Ss. 

There was a significant (p< .01) F ratio for school's so- 
cioeconomic composition and self-esteem. Ss in middle socioeconomic 
status schools scored significantly higher than Ss in low socio- 
economic status schools. 

No two-way or three-way interactions were significant on 
self-esteem for black Ss. 
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TABLE 8 

Black Pupils' Weighted Means and Standard Deviations 
for Self-Esteem by Independent Variable 



Variable X SD ' N 



Racial Composition 



More than 30% black 


34.37 


20.19 


309 


25-50% black 


29.30 


14.41 


68 


Less than 25% black 


27.64 


r;.07 


173 


Sex 








Boys 


31.71 


18.73 


269 

t 


Girls 


3?.. 17 


18.05 


• 281 


Socioeconomic Status 








Low 


29.75 


17.99 


206 


Middle 


33.23 


18.51 


344 


Socioeconomic Composition 








Low 


33.36 


19.68 


342 


Middle 


29.61 


15.78 


208 
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Discussion 

Do the results support the research hypotheses? The sta- 
tistical relationships (main effects) between the self -esteem and 
the social variables were as follows: 



White Pupil's Self -Esteem 



A School's Racial Composition 
B Pupil's Sex 

C Pupil's Socioeconomic Status 

D School's Socioeconomic 
Composition 



Results 



Scores decreased as 
the proportion of 
black pupils increased 

No significant differ- 
ences 

Middle-status pupils 
scored higher 

Pupils in middle so- 
cioeconomic status 
schools scored higher 



Black Pupil's Self -Esteem 



A School's Racial Composition 
B Pupil 's Sex 

C Pupil's Socioeconomic Status 

D School's Socioeconomic 
Composition 



Results 



Scores increased as 
the proportion of 
black pupils increased 

No significant differ- 
ences 

Middle -status pupils 
scored higher 

Pupils in low socio- 
economic status 
schools scored higher 
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Self-Esteero for White Pupils 

The significant relation^ip between pupil •s self^esteen 
and school's racial composition was not expected. The self -esleem 
of white pupils decreased as the proportion of black pupils in the 
school increased. Two siynificont interactions^ one between racial 
composition and sex^ and one between racial composition and school's 
socioeconomic composition, clarified further the results. 

Zirkel & Moses (1971), O'Reilly (1969), and Coleman et al., 
(1966) concluded that white Ss are not adversely affected by attend- 
ing integrated schools. The significant relationships between self- 
esteem and school's racial composition in the present study do not 
support these researchers • conclusions. In making implications from 
the results, however, caution must be exercised. Cause and effect 
cannot be inferred from significant relationships. 

Why do white pupils feel less worthy about themselves when 
one -fourth or more of their classmates are black? Is the white pupil 
saying that, if society has labeled blacks as less worthy and there 
are many black pupils in his class, then he also must be less worthy? 

Perhaps the n ')re segregated white schools differ from the 
more integrated schools in terms of programs, facilities, quality of 
teachers, or administrative climate, and these differences are bene- 
ficial to white pupils' self-esteem. Whether or not integrated and 
segregated schools do in fact differ on other school factors axxi whe- 
ther or not these factors relate to self-esteem should be further 
studied. 
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The main effect on self-esteem for sex was not significant. 
The data do not support the hypothesis. However, the interaction ef- 
fect between sex and racial composition on self-esteem was signifi- 
cant. In schools in which the proportion of black pupils was more 
than 25%, girls scored higher. Why do girls in more integrated 
schools feel more sure about themselves than boys arri why do boys in 
less integrated schools feel as sure about themselves as girls? Ad- 
ditional research is needed. 

Middle -status pupils scored significantly higher in self- 
esteem than low-status pupils. The data support the hypothesis. 
This relationship was not altered by the racial and socioeconomic 
compositions of the school or by pupil's sex. The data imply, on 
the one hand, that a pupil's family background characteristics help 
define his personal judgment of self -worthiness. On the other hand, 
Crandall (1963), Clausen & Williams (1963), and Peck (1971) showed 
that, for the socially- and economically -disadvantaged child, the 
typical school learning environment may represent an imposing set 
of stressful or anxiety-inducing circumstances. The question which 
schools must answer is: Are there factors in ths school environment, 
such as attitudes of teachers and administrators or certain program 
materials and group activities, uhich support feelings of inadequacy 
in low-status pupils? 

Pupils in middle socioeconomic status schools scored higher 
than pupils in low socioeconomic status schools in self-esteem. The 
data support the hypothesis. This finding is clarified further by a 
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significant interaction between socioeconomic composition and racial 
composition* O'Reilly (1969) concluded that schools are more likely 
to be educationally effective if the proportion of lower-status pu- 
pils in the school does not exceed roughly 30%. For the present 
study ^ schools in which one-third or more of the pupils came from 
low-status backgrounds were classified as low socioeconomic status 
schools* O'Reilly's (1969) conclusion is supported in the present 
study. 

Self-esteem scores were lower for Ss in low-status schools 
than for Ss in middle*status schools across all levels of racial com- 
position, hut for both groups self-esteem was inversely related to 
the proportion of black pupils in the school. 

Levin (1968) observed that family background characteris- 
tics of a set of pupils determine not only the advantages with which 
they come^ but also are associated closely with the amount and quality 
of resources invested in the school. Whether or not the quality of 
resources in low-status schools, particularly those with sizeable 
proportions of black pupils is in fact inferior, and whether or not 
quality of resources relates significantly to pupil's self-esteem re- 
quires further study* 
Self- Esteem for Black Pupils 

Self-esteem increased as the proportion of black pupils in 
the school increased. The data support the hypothesis. Black pu- 
pils' self-esteem was highest in majority block schools and lowest 
in majority white school.i* 

Coleman et al. (1966) found that, when black pupils became 
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port of an integrated school systen, their self ^-concepts diminished; 
Why do black pupils feel less self -worth when the number of black 
pupils in the school is less than one-fourth? It may be that black 
pupils feel their minority status more intensely, a status that so^ 
ciety has labeled inferior, when they are in majority white schools* 
It may be also that in majority black schools black pupils have more 
of an opportunity to become leaders and to assert themselves in posi* 
tive ways. 

Additional research relating other school factors to black 
pupils* self-esteem is needed. It is interesting to note that for 
each of the two groups, white pupils and black pupils, self-esteem 
increased as the proportion of racially different pupils decreased. 

Girls' and boys' self-esteem did not differ significantly. 
The data do not support the hypothesis. 

Ausubel and Ausubel (1963), and Deutsch (1967) showed that 
black girls enjoyed more academic advantages than black boys. The 
present findings suggest, however, that boys were not characterized 
by lesser self-esteem. 

Middle -status pupils showed higher self-esteem then low- 
status pupils. The data support the hypothesis. The finding was 
not altered by the racial and social compositions of the school or 
by pupil's sex. The- data indicate that low-status black pupils have 
feelings of inferiority about their worth as individuals, in com- 
parison to middle-status blaclc pupils, just as low-status white pu- 
pils have feelings of inferiority in comparison to middle-status 
white pupils. The finding illustrates that social class differences 
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have <tffects in the black population similar to those in the white 
population. Researchers should avoid labeling all black pupils as 
"disadvantaged" and should take into account the social class differ- 
ences that do exist. 

Self-esteem related significantly to school's socioeconomic 
composition but not in the hypothesized direction. Black pup ".s in 
low socioeconomic status schools showed significantly higher self- 
esteem than black pupils in middle socioeconomic status schools. 
O'Reilly's (1969) conclusion that schools are more effective if less 
than 30% of the pupils are from low-status backgrounds did not apply 
for the black sample as it applied for the white sample. 

Why do black pupils feel more self -worth when one-third or 
more of their peers are from low-status families? Coopersmith (1969) 
stated that children learn to evaluate themselves on the basis of 
such referents as app«arence, group memberships, achievements, and 
aspirations;. When black pupils attend a low socioeconomic status 
school, they evaluate themselves more positively. Soares and Scares 
(1969) found significantly more positive self -perceptions associated 
with minority group pupils in a school in a socioeconomically dis- 
odvantaged area, in contrast to the majority of white pupils in a 
school in a socioeconomically advantaged area. They explained their 
findings by the proposition that, when disadvantaged pupils are ex- 
posed only to other disadvantaged people in school as well as at 
home, they are functioning according to expectations by teachers and 
parents. Hence, they are satisfied with themselves. The present 
findings support the Soares and Scares data. If their proposition 
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is correct, however, one naist question whether the higher degree of 
self-satisfaction black pupils feel in low-status schools is condu- 
cive to pupil's growth* 

Conclusions 

School districts can neither control nor alter the race, 
the sex, or the social status of their pupils. They can, in sone in- 
stances, exert some control over the racial anH socioeconomic compo- 
sitions of elementary school buildings. They can, in most instances, 
exert control over the selection of teachers, the amount and quality 
of resources in any one building, and the types of programs offered. 
The results of the present study offer implications for pupils* as- 
signments to buildings, as well as implications for the selection of 
teachers, the allocation of resources, and the offering of special 
programs. Caution must be exercised in interpreting the results, 
however « since l3ie study was not experimental. 
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